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THE INFIDEL. 


For one long week had that beautiful boy been struggling with the fierce fever 
that was consuming him; sometimes talking cheerfully as ifat play, and at others, 
murmuring broken and incoherent sentences, or groping his little hands about in 
the air, as if in search of something floating indistinctly above him. 

On the morning of the eighth day, he had fallen into an uneasy slumber; and 
worn out by incessant watching, the weary mother had sunk into a gentle sleep 
in her chair, still holding the throbbing hand of the beautiful sufferer in her own. 

It was a sight to make the heart stand still—that young mother and her sick boy, 
lying on the snowy sheets in his litile crib, with his bright hair clusteriug over his 
head, the vivid scarlet of disease burning on his cheeks, his jlips parted and dry 
with his hotand painful breathing. In his feverish restlessness, he had drawn 
one fat arm from his night-gown and exposed his rounded chest and white should- 
er, while one little leg and foot having spurned away the covering, lay upon the 
sheet naked and like a fragment of exquisite sculpture. 

The mother might have been taken for an elder and beautiful sister—so very 
young and lovely she seemed—yet there was a scarcely perceptible expression 
about her mouth that spoke of passions deep and fatal slumbering within. Ex- 
cepting this there was nothing in that face, pale with watching, its long lashes 
and gracefully rounded cheeks, in the full lip, or chin curving so easily into the 
neck—that is not found in gentle and loving woman. The form, though slight 
and youthful, bore about it that indescribable loveliness, which brings with it all 
the tender associations of maternity. One arm rested on that of the chair, and her 
graceful head with its abundance of disheveled hair drooped over the back of her 
bent hand, while the other lay on the edge of the crib with that of the sick child 
resting within it. Buta few moments of rest had the weary mother obtained, 
when the quick pulse of the little sufferer’s hand beat against her fingers like the 
stroke ofa tiny hammer. With a start she awoke and looked wildly on the child; 
who unclosed his blue eyes and opened his parched lips for drink. She gave him 
a spoonful of water which he swallowed with a sigh of satisfaction and closed his 
eyes again in weariness, a moment after he extended his arms toward the bending 
neck of his mother. She raised him to her bosom, and the soft air stealing 
through the roses at the window cooled his hot cheeks, and soothed him into a 
feeling of quiet. 
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“ Mother, said the sweet child, in the imperfect language of infancy, “ mother, 
dear, Iam very sick; may I not see my father now.” 

An expression of acute anguish contracted the parent’s features, as with a start 
that almost threw the sick child from her bosom, she vainly attempted to answer 
him, and burst into a passionate flood of tears. The poor child languidly raised 
his little hand and attempted to pat her cheek, murmuring, ‘‘ don’t cry mother, 
don't cry, but I do want to see dear father once more, only once mother.” 

“You shall see him, my child, you shall, though it kill me,’ sobbed the distressed 
creature ; and pressing her lips to his burning cheeks, she laid him gently in his 
crib, then went to a desk and rapidly penned a note, which she gave to her ser- 
vant and again returned to her charge. She bent over the child whispering “ rest 
yourself dear, he will soon come ;” and with a sob she bowed her head and stifled 
the emotion heaving her bosom, that she might not disturb the child, who, satisfied 
with her promise, had turned his cheek to the pillow and was sinking into an un- 
easy slumber. 

An hour had passed—an hour of fierce tumults in the bosom of the wretched 
mother; her breath became thick ; her cheeks were hot with the fire of an anx- 
ious spirit ; she gazed upon the sick, and saw him not—thoughts must be terrible 
indeed, that can win the heart of a mother from the death-bed of an only child. 
Time wore on, her heart stood still with expectation, or throbbed with a hope that 
shook her whole frame like electricity. The servant entered; and such was that 
woman's mastery over her proud heart, which would not expose its weakness to 
a menial, that her hand was steady as she took a note from his, and in a clear 


voice bade him withdraw. When the door had closed upon him, with a strange 
calmness she tore open the note and read, 


Mapam,—lf indeed I owe any attention tothe child you speak of, the duties of 
my present tie as a husband, will not allow me to go where I should not fail of 
meeting one who holds such ties in derision. Permit me to express my best wish- 
es for the child’s recovery, and believe me 

Your obedient servant, 
WM. DAYTON. 

Every drop of blood forsook the face of that unhappy young creature, as she 
read this unfeeling note. Crushing it in one hand she grasped the wrist of the 
child in the other, and bending over, fixing her gaze on him with compressed lips 
and a brightness concentrating in her dark eyes, that told how little she thought 
of what she gazed upon. The pulse of the sick child, bounding hard against her 
fingers, quivering and leaping, recalled her attention to the dying boy. The little 
hand struggled to withdraw itself from her tight grasp. With asudden conscious- 
ness she dropped it, and clung to the side of the crib for support. The boy open- 
ed his eyes wide, half rose and supporting himself on his hands, gazed wildly 
about the room as if in search of something; then turning his disappointed look 
reproachfully upon his mother he fell back across the pillow, struggled as it were 
for a new hold on life, stretched himself and died. 

With a face like marble, the heart stricken woman stood sternly gazing upon 
the dead, still clenching the note in one hand, and pressing the forehead of the - 
corpse with the other, till it grew cold under her touch ;—then she looked up and 
ealled for water, bathed the limbs of the little one, and wrapped the cold body in 
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its shroud of fine linen. With her own hands she laid it on the table near an 
open window, and with a ghastly smile, saw the soft wind, redolent with the per- 
fume of flowers, lifting the bright curls from the face of the dead. The servants 
crowded to the door and stared in wonder on the icy composure of the bereaved. 
Sternly she motioned them back, and seated herself by the cold blossom just 
gathered from her heart. With the crushed note thrust into her bosom, her el- 
bows resting on the table, and her clenched hands, pressed hard against her 
cheeks, she remained all the day long, scarcely moving an eye-lash, or raising 
her stony look from the cold body outstretched before her. There was no help, 
no comfort stirring within her; for that young creature, so very beautiful and full 
of talent was an infidel—one of those who dare torise up in the presence of the 
Most High, andsay with the breath he gave them, that there is no God. She, 
with the small capacities of a human soul,—capacities that with their utmost 
stretch of exertion cannot comprehend the simple elements of a drop of water, had 
dared in the very morning of her days, to deny the existence of Him who had 
clothed her in beauty as with a bright garment, and quickened her spirit with the 
ever burning brightness of genius. His existence was before her, pictured upon 
the forehead of that corpse; and his power written upon it with the finger of 


death ; yet she believed neither in his existence nor power. She knew nothing 


of religion with all its beautiful consolations, its power to turn death into a promise, 
which we receive as a portion of heaven's light, opening visions before us of bound- 
less time spent with loved ones, with no check upon our hearts, no shame for their 
deep and holy feelings, no fear that they will be misunderstood or ridiculed, but 
with a consciousness of purity within and that all about is guileless and open. 
No such future hope was befure her: That dead body was not to her the casket of 
a freed spirit, unchained in its spring, and sent to congregate witli cherubim and 
seraphim forever ;—but it was a beautiful portion of earth in which the cold 
spirit was quenched to annihilation. Eternity to her was chaos—a black seal 
placed on time—a season of decomposition and death in its darkest form. She 
was an infidel. 

It is painful to trace the progess in evil of a young and splendidly gifted female, 
like Caroline Pope—to tell how she first drank of the poisonous cup of Atheism, 
in attending the lectures of those who have scattered blasphemy and irreligion over 
our land, like a mildew or a pestilence. She fell in with one of those teachers of 
iniquity and became contaminated with the evil, that clingeth like a plague, to 
many of the young and lovely of our land. 

It matters not how or where she met with William Dayton, the man to whom 
she was connected by that ephemeral tie, which the atheist dignifies with the title 
of marriage. Suffice it to say that such a tie was formed in the confidence of her 
heart, in the strength of his honor. The one was sacrificed by the weakness of 
the other. While proud and strong in her unconsecrated union, she saw him 
throw off his irksome shackles, whose very looseness made them galling, fling them 
away in jealousy and distrust, and before she had time to reflect on the possibili- 
ty of such an act, he whom she thought her husband, was for life wedded, lawfully 
wedded, to another ; and she was left a disgraced thing, doomed to battle alone 
against her own deep feelings and the just opinionsof a greater portion of man- 
kind. He had left her, but not to penury. Though an orphan, and by her 
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own means friendless, she was in the first bloom of beauty, and in the lap of in- 
herited wealth, with but one tie, that beautiful bey now lying dead before her. 

lt were in vain to trace the subtle windings of the human heart, to explore that 
inner world, the mind; it is a region of contradiction and strange mystery. Those 
who saw Caroline after the desertion of him she still thought her rightful husband, 
supposed her cold passionless at least, resigned. They knew nothing of the un- 
conquerable pride that burned forever in the innermost cells of her heart, allowing 
not a nerve to thrill or a lip to quiver, though her heart were breaking. She had 
taken no steps torecall him, nor even to see him; though he had brought his 
bride to a neighboring mansion, that she herself had once occupied with him. 
Thinking so lightly of the marriage ceremony, perhaps she expected him to return 
to her, when weary of his present tie and stifled the anguish consuming her, rather 
than bow her haughty soul to entreaty ; or it may be that she found in the child 
an outlet to the deep and burning affections of her nature, which softened her 
anguish, and weakened the vengeance of a “woman scorned.”” We know not 
what were the passions that slumbered in her breast; for since the marriage of 
Dayton she had not yielded to so much of emotion, as when the dying boy begged 
so piteously to see his father. That look so full of entreaty, and the soul of the 
mother yearning within her, conquered her stubborn pride. Even humbly she 
requested the presence of the father by the death-bed of his son. She bowed her 
soul to him a second time, and was spurned, coldly, cruelly; and even as her 
proud heart was writhing under the humiliating consciousness, the boy whose in- 
nocent presence had been acheck and a blessing, was stricken dead before her. 
She had no hope, no fear; her heart was turning to bitterness and her thoughts to 
vengeance. All day she sat gazing on the dead, unconscious of the progress of 
time, and holding dark council with her own spirit. 

Night drew on, one of the soft balmy nights of a southern June, and the 
mother had not yet stirred from the side of her child. The moonbeams fell mildly 
through the blossoming honey-suckles at the window, and lay in broken light on 
the marble face of the dead infant. It was the signal she had agreed upon with 
her soul. Suddenly she arose, pressed her feverish lips on the forehead of the 
corpse, and turned to a desk standing in another part of the room. After groping 
about for a moment, she took something out and placed it in her bosom; then 
throwing a large cloak over her head she left the house. It might have been hours, 
or minutes, for aught the misguided woman knew of the flight of time, before she 
arrived at the garden, back of the house where Dayton lived. She threaded the 
serpentine walks, her heavy cloak brushing the night-dew from the carnations 
as she passed on, occasionally thrusting oat her hand and rudely forcing back the 
flowering branches that obstructed her way. A sudden turn in the path brought 
her opposite the windows of a lighted chamber. She stopped, and with folded 
arms and upturned face, gazed long and sternly upon them, unmindful of the 
white orange blossoms showering over her head, of the wreathing honey-suckles, 
or the profusion of roses scenting the air about her. Pale and motionless she stood, 
her lips compressed, and her black eyes flashing fearfully as the moonlight flick- 
ered through the branches upon her working features. The heavy folds of the 


curtains fell so thickly, that she could distinguish nothing within the room, except 


the shadow of a man moving slowly between them and the light ; but she could 
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not be mistaken, even in the shadow. Her victim was there. The fierceness of 
her spirit raged too strongly for longer control. Stepping forward, she softly raised 





the latch of an outer door and entered the house. The broad hall was empty, but 






brilliantly lighted, and she could hear the voices of servants below, as she ascend- 





ed the stairs toward the chamber. Noiselessly she glided along the shadowy side 





of the wall into a dark room, the door of which stood ajar. There, with her elbow 





resting on the corner of a dressing table, she stood, herself concealed by the dark- 





ness, with a full view of the inmates of the opposite apartment. At the farther 





extremity, on a light French bed, from which the blue damask curtains were 





drawn back in rich folds, lay the young wife of Dayton. Caroline had never seen 





her, and now leaned anxiously forward for some moments, gazing intently on her 





sweet face, so delicate and almost child-like in its beauty. The rufiles of her night- h 





gown were open, and betrayed a neck, smooth, slender and dazzlingly white; 





and upon it lay, like a large rose-leaf, the tiny hand of an infant, wliose little head, 





half buried in lace and embroidery, was lying on her bosom. Until that moment ’ 





Caroline was ignorant of the infant’s existence. A quick sob escaped through 





her clenched teeth. She thought of her own dead child at home, of the happy | 





time when she too had rested with it against her heart, even as that young mother. 4 





Her eyes felt less hot, a soft moisture stole into them, and the heart of the woman 





softened, for a moment, within her. She put her hand into her bosom; the press- 





ure of cold steel against the crushed note again filled her heart with bitterness ; 





and with renewed purpose she turned her eyes upon Dayton. He was sitting on 





a sofa near the bed, in a position to break the light from the face of his wife. He 





held a book in one hand while the other shaded his eyes, with the fingers buried 





in his short black curls. Occasionally he would turn and smilingly address a word 





to his wife, who answered him in a low voice, or with the look of an angel from 





her large blue eyes that again drooped to the nestler upon her bosom, as her hus- 





band resumed his reading. On the entrance of an elderly woman, apparently a 





nurse, Dayton arose, went to the bed-side, and pressing a kiss on the forehead of 





his wife whispered good-night, and was about to leave the room. The young i 
mother, in a tone of playful chiding, raised the infant from her bosom and recalled j 





him. The father returned, and with a smile of fondness took the babe in his arms 





awkwardly, as if afraid of dropping it, and pressing his lips gently to its round 





cheek, he again placed it by the side of its mother, and left the room. 





There was no burst of anger in Caroline’s bosom as she witnessed this scene ; 





but a cold suffocating grasp seemed clutching her heart while she stood motion- 





less as a statue, not once moving till the rattling of bolts and the noise of retir- 





ing servants had ceased. Then she stepped forth to her work of vengeance. The 





Turkey carpet yielded to her steps and broke the sound, as she passed to the 





chamber that Dayton had entered. She admitted herself, and for a moment stood 





by the door, checked by the burst of recollections crowding upon her. A few 





quick sobs stirred her heart, as she turned her eyes from one remembered object 





to another, and stood for a time gazing upon them as if they comprised a part of 





her purpose. The heavy curtains excluded every beam of moon-light, and there 





1 


was only the dim radiance of a night-lamp gleaming through its shade of ground 





glass on the surface of a superb mirror, and glittering over the marble slab on which 


it stood. The deep shadows thrown by the furniture seemed palpable, like dark 









witnesses ; and as the murderess drew her cloak slowly from her shoulders, the 
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rustle of the silk seemed like the stirring of unseen wings in the room; yet after 
the first moment the solemn stillness reigning about but served to steel her heart 
the more sternly in its desire of vengeance. She felt no quaking of the soul, no 
weakness of purpose, as she drew a small dagger froin her bosom, and approached 
the bed at. the opposite extremity of the room. 

The Grimson curtains were drawn back, and the sleeper exposed. He lay with 
one arm thrown out upon the counterpane, the dim light brightening the broad 
expanse of his forehead and softening the warm glow ofhis cheeks. His lips wore 
a healthy red, and a contented smile was playing about them. It was a splendid 
head for a painter, with its mass of short black hair, its manly expressive brow, 
and the lower portion verging with a firm and classical beauty into the superb 
neck, exposed by the unbuttoned collar. Even she who came to destroy, could 
not entirely conquer the feelings of the woman within, as almost forgetful of her 
purpose, she bent over and fixed her gaze on her victim. Her face sunk lower 
and lower till his warm breath stirred the curls on her cheek—the unnatural fire 
of her eyes was quenching itself, her grasp became less firm upon the dagger, and 
the feelings of the murderess were passing away, when aslight wail from the in- 
fant in the next chamber, accompanied by a sweet and hushing voice fell upon 
her heart like audible reproach. That instant her head was erect, her foot planted 
hard upon the floor, and the sharp dagger on high, its blade glimmering like the 
tongue of a serpent just above the sleeping heart of the victim—a moment more 
and it had indeed slept in blood ;—He turned on his pillow smiling and murmuring 
in his sleep. She might have been mistaken—but the murderess thought it was 
her name he repeated, a terrible burst of feeling rushed through her, her limbs 
shook as with a palsy, her and relaxed its hold, the poignard dropped, and with 
a suddenly expanded heart she fell upon her knees and pressed the bed-clothes 
hard against his mouth, to stifle the anguish struggling for a passage. A few 
fierce throes and torrent of relieving tears gushed from her eyes. When she 
raised her head, her face was wet and stirring with emotion as tender as that of a 
grieved infant. She gazed long and sorrowfully upon the face of the sleeper, 
lying so unconscious of the danger he had escaped ; then taking up the dagger, 
she feebly arose, folded the cloak about her and tottered out of the house, weak and 
unsteady as if she had just arisen from a bed of sickness. When arrived at home, 
she entered the room where the body of the child was lying, and dropped exhaust- 
ed on a sofa, still wrapped in her cloak and holding the sharp poignard in her 
nerveless hand. A few moments, and it fell from her relaxed hold and stuck 
quivering in the floor. She had fallen into a death-like slumber. 

The sun was up, and drying the dew from the wet earth, when Caroline awoke, 
and as if uncertain of existence gazed widely about,—there was the dagger stick- 
ing in the floor, and outstretched before the still open window lay the body of 
her child. The morning wind had shaken the roses and honey suckles about the 
sashes, and the corpse was half buried in the scattered blossoms. The mother 
approached and st.od over him calmly and silently; the red leaves lying about 
and on the shroud reflected a color, like that of beautiful life into the marble 
face of the dead. It seemed like a mockery to the heart of the mother. With 2 
smile she brushed them off and they fell in a shower over the room. Her strong 
pirit had recovered its natural tone ; and as she stood over the corpse of her son, 
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his death-bed was vividly before her, with all his suffering,—his touching entrea- 
ties to see his father. Then came the note, and thoughts of all Dayton’s unkind- 
ness. The adventure of the last night was as a dream, or as the failure of a res- 
olution yet to be accomplished. She thought of her weakness, of her momentary 
return of tenderness for one who had spurned her from him, and the redeeming 
spirit within was to her a matter of self-loathing. One reflection after another 
swept over her, each bringing its own gall, till her heart was becoming ail bitter- 
ness ; and a thirst for vengeance again rankled there. 

While Caroline stood thus busy with her thonghts, her eye bent vacantly on 
the lady, nd her hand pressed on the edge of the table, an opposite door was 
opened, and a young man stood with the latch in his hand, hesitating as if doubt- 
ful of his reception. At length, though with evident trepidation, he advanced to 
the table and respectfully touched the hand upon its edge. Caroline started, 
shook off his hand, and looking haughtily into the intuder’s face, demanded why 
he had broken upon her solitude. The young man looked disappointed and 
angry. 

‘‘J should not,” he said in a proud tone, “ have again obtruded into your pres- 
ence, after your unqualified refusal of my late proposition, but I heard of your 
bereavement, [—.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” interrupted Caroline hastily, “1 am indeed bereaved, 
but not heart-broken,—not yet—,” and she turned away to hide the anguish his 
sympathy had awakened. They remained silent a few minutes, the young man 
relieving his embarrassment by picking up, one by one, the petais scattered over 
the floor, and Caroline walking hastily about the room with her hand pressed 
upon her forehead. At length she advanced suddenly before him, and laying her 
hand on his, said in a voice startlingly abrupt,— 

“ George, grant my prayer in one thing, and this hand, so long sought, and so 
often perhaps unfeelingly refused, is yours.” 

The young man grasped the little hand thus strangely offered, and looked in- 
credulously into her face. He could scarcely think it real, that the boon he had 
so humbly sued for, should be thus suddenly flung at his feet. ‘There was some- 
thing so unnatural in the proud Caroline’s conduct, that, though his whole soul 
was in tumults at the thoughts her words created, he hesitated in answering. 
Caroline's face darkened. 

“ And has my hand suddenly grown so worthless, that you hesitate before 
knowing the terms of acceptance ?”’ she said scornfully. 

“Not so, madam,” replied Edmonds, with strong emotion ; “ name the service [ 
am to perform, and if it is in the power of mortal man to win you, youare mine.” 

Caroline's eye kindled. Such devotion was gratifying to her humbled heart. 
“ Avenge me on that child's father,’’ she said, pointing to the corpse, “and I am 
yours forever.”’ 

“ Caroline,”’ replied he, in a calm and serious voice, “ when I first offered you 
my burning affections, I had determined on this; life, even with you, would be 
living torture, were I forced to meet that heartless man day after day. to see him 
smile, to—but no; if this is all the condition impused, you but forestall my own 
resolve ; give me a claim to protect, to avenge you, and my challenge shall be 
sent from the altar—the hour of bridal shal] see you a widow, or avenged.” 
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Jaroline’s brow contracted as with a painful and sudden flash of memory ehe 
turned from him to hide the working of her face, as she said, ‘1 was wedded to 
that man by the most sacred tie known to me—by that of honor—dishonor, the 
world calls it. Were I to wed another while he lives, it were indeedso.  Chal- 
lenge him,” she continued fiercely, “ let the strife be one of death on one side ; 
let him know before he dies, that his victim is not yet so worthless as he 
thinks; let him feel! to his innermost heart that my hand is offered as your reward 
for his death, and the humiliation of my soul will be over; my heart will open 
again. Do this forthwith, and [ am content to bind myself to you by any bond 
this very night.” 

“ My wife by religious forms—will you be that ?”” said Edmonds eagerly. 

** Even so,” she replied with a bittersmile. “I have good cause to avoid weak 
ties of this kind.” 

Edmond’s brow flushed ; but without answering he went to the desk and hastily 
wrote a challenge. Caroline read it, and again placing it in his hands, said, “ It 
is well—now leave me that | may bury my dead.” 

The little grave was dug in a corner of the garden, shaded by clustering lime 
and orange trees, and with violets flushing the green sods that were to cover it. 
lt was a painful funeral; no man of God hallowed the scene, or bared his head 
to send up a prayer over the beautiful corpse ; no solemn music arose from the 
chosen spot. Black slaves brought forth the coffin of inlaid mahogany, and with 
serious faces lowered it to its narrow bed. The square, green clods were pressed 
on the little mound, one by one; the slaves withdrew, and left the infidel mother 
alone by the grave of her first-born. Leaning against the trunk of a tree, she 
stood with folded arms and tearless eyes gazing mournfully upon the new-piled 
sods, as if (to use a beautiful expression of Neal’s) she had buried her heart there, 
and was waiting for the flowers to spring up out of it. A horseman dashed up 
the road leading to the house. Seeing her standing as we have described, he 
sprang to the ground, and with rapid strides approached her, heedlessly trampling 
through the flower-beds in his path, with each foot-step sinking deep into the earth. 
Before she had called in her painful thoughts, he stood by her side, breathing hard 
through his shut teeth, and a dark fire breaking from his large, grey eyes. With- 
out speaking he thrust a letter into her hand, and stood pale as death, and grind- 
ing his teeth with rage as she read it. It was a refusal of his challenge, couched 
in terms of scornful insult—insult to her. Not a word was spoken—not one. 
Their respiration came at intervals; their faces, lips, and even hands, were ashy 
pale. The fierce spirit in their eyes commingled, and murder was engendered. 
There was a withering smile on her lips, and her hand was pale to the finger nails 
as she extended it and grasped his. ‘Together they went to the house still without 
speaking a word, their quiet foot-steps spurning the gravel walk at each tread, 
their hands clenched, her eyes flashing, and his burning with a deep, settled fire— 
the fire of stern purpose and deadly hate. ‘They entered the room where the child 
had been ; she threw open the desk, and drew out a small, rusty pistol; with her 
own steady fingers she put in the bullet and placed the purcussion cap ; then bend- 
ing her white face to his, and placing the weapon in his hand, she said in a low, 


distinet whisper, ‘This night, at nine, I will be ready for the bridal.”’ 


Edmonds grasped the pistol, wrung her marble fingers convulsively, and with- 
out speaking, left the room. 
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Soon after, the black coachman and waiting maid answered the sharp ringing 
of the bell, and stared with astonishment as the one was ordered to have the scarce- 
ly used carriage at the door at nine, and the other to arrange a dress of white sat- 
in and blond. Awe-struck, the black girl shrunk from the terrible brilliancy of 
her mistress's eye as she held up the splendid finery, and examined it with a look 
of fierce mockery. Caroline ordered her waiting maid to withdraw ; and with a 
steady composure proceeded to equip herself in the bridal dress. Mechanically 
she smoothed each fold, braided her long, black hair, and bound on her ivory fore- 
head the wreath of white roses, smiling bitterly as her cold, damp fingers perform- 
ed their office. A splendid jewel box lay before her. Twice she reached forth 
her hand to open it, and twice drew back with a cramping of the heart; then 
with an effort, as if to grasp a serpent, she tore it open and emptied a magnificent 
suit of pearls upon the dressing table. They were the gift of him for whose mur- 
der she was about to sacrifice herself. With a strange smile she locked the ear- 
rings, clasped the superb bracelets, and drew the snowy necklace slowly around 
her neck. With achoking sensation she fastened it. His hands had placed it 
there last. The remembrance came to her heart like a dagger, and the delicate 
pearls contracted her throat like the fingers of death. 

That fearful toilette was finished. Beautiful in her splendid agony, the bride 
seated herself; and stooping gently forward with her hands locked firmly, and her 
white lips apart, waited the coming of the bridegroom. A noise came from with- 
out; her hands were entwined more rigidly; and her nerves seemed creeping 
through her frame like things with a distinct life. The carriage drove round, and 
all was still again. The ornamented clock on the mantlepiece beat nine. Each 
musical stroke rang on her ear like aknell, and drew forth a stifled groan from her 
bosom. A few moments and the garden gate opened suddenly, and shut with a 
jar. Rapid, heavy steps smote along the gravel walk, the door opened, and Ed- 
monds stood before her; his brown hair lying damp on his high forehead, and 
big drops sparkling on the fierce curve of his upper lip. His white vest was spot- 
ted as with rain-drops, where the perspiration had fallen upon it; and the dischar- 
ged pistol hung loosely in his powerless hand. Caroline arose and walked steadily 
toward him. The deep fire of his large eyes was smothered, and a mist was upon 
them. They quailed under her searching look. She knew that the deed of death 
was done, and reached forth her hand. He dashed the instrument from him, 
almost crushed her hand in his own, saying in a voice hoarse almost to indistinct- 
ness, “ It is done !—let us away from the murder to the bridal,”—and he drew 
her hastily to the carriage. : . ” ’ . . . 

Edmonds had taken no precaution to hide the crime he had committed, and 
consequently in a few days was tried and condemned. He had taken the whole 
weight of crime on himself; leaving his wife unsuspected as the instigator ; who 
with a devotion worthy of a better cause, took up her abode in the prison to which 
she had sent him. 

The morning had dawned on the day of his execution, and still he was in a 
sound sleep. In almost the same state as when we described her watching by her 
sick child, his wife sat on the side of the low bed, with her arms thrown over him 
and his head lying heavily on her shoulder. Suddenly she gave a quick start, as 
with a slight, painful spasm, and her face gradually grew paler and paler as it 
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bent over the head of the sleeper. Another start more violent than the last broke 
his death-like slumber. He arose and gazed vacantly around the room. ‘ Has the 
day dawned ?”’ he at length said, “ or is this moonlight?’’ Caroline made no an- 
swer, but pointed to the dim light streaming through a narrow window sunk deep 
into the wall. Edmonds arose and walked slowly across the room, with his hand 
to his forehead as if trying to gather his thoughts; then seating himself by his 
wife, he took her hand and looked mournfully on her pale face. “ Carvline,’’ he 
said, “‘ when this disgraceful death is over, it will be a consolation to you thit'you 
have not once left my side since that fearful night—you will think of me at times, 
not connected with acrime which I shall soon expiate—not married to you by a 
bond of blood—but as your own husband, whose deep love led him on to sin and 
death—as one who was willing to die raiher than to see you suffer reproach.” 
“ Thank you, thank you,” he added gently, as she raised his hand to her quivering 
lips, and vainly strove to speak, “Il owe you gratitude for much, Caroline, and 
most of all for bearing so patiently with the broken-hearted reproaches of my 
poor parents, when they yester-night bade me a last farewell. Alas, the poor old 
man knew not what he said. Do not tremble thus, but listen to me for the little 
time I have to speak. ‘Caroline, the taint of infidelity will yet be taken from 
you, and you will live to repent of our mutual crime before God, as I do—no, 
dearest, do not shake your head, and look thus unbelieving—it will be so—and 
then it will be a comfort to know that your partner in love and guilt died in peace 
with the great God whom you now deny. The time is too short—I cannot attempt 
to convince you, by argument, of the falsity of your belief—but promise me that 
you will read this when I am gone—that you will compare and weigh it’s truths. 
With my dying words I conjure you to promise me,’’—and he drew a bible from 
his pillow, and laid it on her lap. 

‘¢T cannot, indeed I cannot,” shrieked the unhappy woman, burying her face 
in her hands, and falling forward on the bed. A vial dropped from her bosom. 
Edmonds took it up and examined it. A tiny flower was gilded on the side, and 
a few drops of colored liquid remained in the bottom. He had seen the vial be- 
fore, and knew the liquid to be poison. Shaking with a terrible apprehension, he 
raised the prostrate woman, and bore her to the dim light of the window. Her 
beautiful features were distorted, her lips a whitish blue, and a slight foam was 
gathering upon them. With adeep groan, Edmonds tottered with her to the 
bed. Ina few moments the sharp pain went off—she opened her eyes and looked 
about as if in search of something. Her husband raised her in his arms—still she 
motioned anxiously with her hand. He took up the bible, but dropped it again— 
for she was shrieking wildly, and writhing in mortal agony—then for a time she 
lay with her head falling over his arm—her long hair sweeping the floor, and the 
veins in her white throat swelling with the inflamed blood rushing through them. 
Suddenly a spasmodic shock convulsed her whole frame ; then her limbs stretched 
out ; a quick shiver ran through them, and she lay stiff and dead on the bosom of 
her husband. 


When the sheriff entered to conduct Edmonds to execution, he was sitting on 
the bed-side, with the corpse of his wife clasped to his bosom, gazing on her alter- 
ed face, and weeping over it as a mother over her first-born. When told that the 
hour of execution had come, he stretched her on the bed, folded her stiffened 
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hands over her bosom, pressed his lips to her forehead, and turning to the sheriff, 
besought him to bury them together in the same coffin. They were so buried— 
the penitent murderer with his arm over the victim of an infidel lecture. 


Ep. 





{For the Portland Magazine.] 


THE MARRIAGE-RING. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


Dear Sister! Thou art married—thou! 
And I upon the bed of death; 

I see it in thy altered smile, 
I know it by thy trembling breath. 


And thou art happy! Be it so, 
Most happy! I can feel it dear ; 

Thy soft hand palpitates in mine, ‘ 
As ’twere a live bird prisoned here: 


Thy blushing lip—the gentle warmth 
That’s in thy large contented eyes ; 
Oh yes! I read it all as though 
*Twere written out o’er yonder skies— 


The awful skies! which even now 
Are changing with a bridegroom-light, 
The last that I shall ever see, 
Or ever wish to see—good-night! 


And saying this, her light frame shook, 
And all her black redundant hair 

Broke loose, and like a shadow fell 
Upon the snowy pillow there. 


"Twas like a sky at once o’ercast, 
The darkening of a happy face, 

The stooping of a fearful shape 
O’ershadowing the place! 


A moment—and the sweet girl lay, 
As if her spirit had departed ; 

And by her knelt the youthful bride, 
As if she too were broken-hearted. 


And straight a death-like stillness fell 
Upon the faces in that room, 

And as the lights flared, shadows moved 
Like giant spectres through the gloom. 


At last a smothered ery arose, 
A shivering of the drapery where 
Locked hands and marble faces shook, 
That heap of dark dishevelled hair - 


A struggle, and the young bride lay 
Outstretched there like a lifeless thing ; 
For she had felt the lips of death 
Pressed to her golden marriage-ring ! 
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[Forthe Portinnd Magarine.] 


MY AUNT CATHERINE. 


BY A LADY OF BANGOR. 


How little do we dream of the fountains of energy springing within us until 
the power of circumstances calls them forth! How apt are we to imagine that 
unless we are revelling in all the elegancies of life, and placed in just the sita- 
ation as our hearts desire, we cannot be happy! How often do we allow oar- 
selves to sink int@nothingness, and become torpid sensualists, and pleasure-seek- 
ers, when we might pour the mighty powers of the soul into a channel which 
would elevate and refine our own characters, and vivify and gladden the springs 
of human happiness! How dependent are women, especially, considered, upon 
outward situation, and circumstances! Low little are the conquering energies 
which sometimes shine forth in their characters, in the hour of misfortune,—those 
energies which irradiated the melancholy fate of a Josephine, and flung a lustre 
around the name of a Madam Lafayette, understood! How small an insight has 
the world in general, into the mysterious fabric of their souls, exquisitely tender 


and delicate, in prosperity, but wonderfully strong and unbending, in adversity ! 


Of how little moment in rendering them happy, are the exhaustless riches of 


their immortal minds, esteemed! Those riches which can afford sweeter pleasures 
than all the profusion and luxury in the power of unbounded wealth to yield! 
And above all, how incapable are they suspposed of being perfectly, and perma- 
nently happy, unless the light of requited love, gild their days, and spread a halo 
over their pathway ! 

Perhaps | am mistaken in imagining that the mass of the world indulge such 
feelings and sentiments, but am not, surely mistaken, in supposing that not a 
few thus feel, and believe. To such, and such only, I would address the history 
of my aunt Catherine W.—— The events of her life are teeming with‘instruction, 
and thrilling with interest. May the hearts of all who read, respond to the im- 
pressive moral they convey ! 

I was very young when my Aunt was in her youth, and the prime of her love- 
liness ; but I have, nevertheless, a vivid recollection of her. The winning gentle- 
ness of her manners, the captivating power af her conversation, and the exquisite 
oveliness of her disposition, made an impression upon my young mind which it 
is impossible for the lapse of time to erase. I can almost see her now, asshe stood 
in the midst of the festive assembly, the brilliant centre of the gayest and happi- 
est circles, entwining, by her very look and manner, the affections of all who 
knew her, around her lovely self, and enchaining every one who stood within the 
sphere of her magic influence, by a resistless and wonderful power which no one 
could understand. Are you fond of beauty, reader? Then I will describe my 
Aunt to you; for I do not approve of the fashion of leaving the imagination to pic- 
ture a heroine. Mine, 1 am sure, your imagination could not portray. But do 


not start, if I tell you that her form did not shadow forth the proportions of a Ve- 
nus de Medicis, nor her face sparkle with the faultless beauty of a heroine of ro- 
mance. Her form was neither very good nor very bad ; and her face, when calm 
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nnd untroubled by an emotion, was precisely suchan one as you would pass in 
the street without noticing, or with a slight assertion that it was plain. Her eye 
was neither a burning black, nor a melting blue, but a hard, and ordinary, and at 
first sight, wuerpressive grey ; and her hair was a plain, unpretending brown, not 
clustering in glossy ringlets about her neck, according to the fashion of heroines, 
but smoothed back with a plain, shell comb, and folded over in a close, quiet braid, 
laying softly over the organs of reverence and firmness. Her complexion was a 
brown, not perfectly clear, but with here and there, a little intruding freckle, 
to give notice that the rays of the sun sometimes kissed her cheek in her daily 
rambles; her nose, a plain, strait nose, whether Roman or Grecian, I really 
cannot tell; her forehead, full and round, neither very high, nor very low; 
and her mouth not exactly the color of “coral,” but something lighter, with 
lips a good deal too thick for beauty, firmly shut, and wearing an expression 
of energy and mildness seldom united. Such was my Aunt when you saw 
her at church on the Sabbath day, or met her in the street upon her mornings 
shopping. If you had chanced to see her again on the same evening, surroun- 
ded by her dear family circle, and cheering them by her animating conversa- 
tion, you would not have known her. When she smiled, and conversed, her 
whole countenance changed. A radiance was thrown over it which seemed 
almost supernatural when contrasted with its former calm and untroubled qui- 
et. A sudden splendor which you could liken to nothing but the sun bursting 
in glory through thick clouds, and lighting up with a momentary brilliance, 
the garments of the earth, invested every feature, and beamed in every glance. 
A beautiful, evanescent glow, like the transparent, pink clouds we sometimes 
sce floating about the sun in a gorgeous sunset, or in the words of Mrs. He- 


mans, 


‘Like the damask glow 
By the sunset given unto mountain snow,’ 





’ 


flashed upon her check, and a holy fire, which seemed to drop directly from 
heaven, blazed out in her eye. As she continued to converse, the expres- 
sion of her extraordinary countenance continued to change. Now, burn- 
ing with lofty thoughts, glowing with rich remembrances, and lighting up 
with high emotions; now, gentle as a fawn, winning in its loveliness, and 
charming all by its soft, fascinating lustre, and its chastened, yet glowing 
glances; and now sparkling in the exuberance of delight, brightening in the 
sunlight of her own happy heart, and dipping itself, as it were, into the sea of 
molten joy imprisoned within her soul. When she spoke of the grand, the 
magnificent, or the moral sublime, a lofty beauty spread gradually over her 
features, purified and elevated their expression, and tinged their customary 
gaiety with a tone of holy seriousness that seemed to lift her above earth, and 
make her almost an angel seeking in vain to disguise her supernatural purity. 
When she dwelt upon the poetical, the beautiful, and the imaginative, an en- 
thusiastic wildness kindled in her eye, sat upon her agitated lip, and burned in 
her glowing cheek. 


‘* Lit from within was her noble brow, 

As an urn, whence rays from a lamp may flow ; 
Her young, clear cheek had a changeful hue, 

As if ye might sce how the soul wrought through ; 
And every flash of her fervent eye 


Seemed the bright wakening of poesy.’’ 
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When the touching or the pathetic was the burden of her tongue, a subdu- 
ing softness stole into her countenance, chastened its before brilliant energy, and 
moistened her soul-lit eye with the tear of feeling ; and when the gay, the bright, 
and the happy, turned her musical voice, and gave action to her eloquent words, 
a sparkling joyousness leaped like a ray of light into her features, diffused over 
them a bounding buoyancy, and an elastic life, and lighted them up with a rich 
and mellow gladness which could spring only from the pure emotions of her un- 
sophisticated soul. 

Nor was her countenance, thus habitually irradiated with the energies of her 
mind, without its occasional aspect of sterness and severity. Catherine W. had 
a lofty soul, and one in which dwelt no small infusion of pride ; and when she 
deemed the spotiessness of her honor doubted, or saw the irrevocableness of her 
determinations, questioned, it was strange to mark that beautiful pride working 
in her singular countenance, impressing upon ita stamp of calm indignation, and 
a lofty consciousness of superiority, and curling her lip with a cool, yet not ma- 
lignant scorn. She was dignified at such times, and you held your breath to look 
at her, but it was not merely awe that she impressed upon you.—It was mingled 
with a silently working admiration, and, strange as it may seem, with an insensi- 
ble affection, stealing slowly over your heart, and mysteriously binding you to 
her, even in her anger. 

The first glance at her features, when thus stamped with the emotions of her 
heart, would convince you, that although she was lovely as earth’s loveliest crea- 
tures, she was also proud, and energetic, and elevated in character. And by the 
way, now I have done with her person, I suppose my courteous reader will begin 
to expect a description of her character and mind. But I hardly dare attempt the 
delineation. Her character was such an indescribable union of the lovely and 
the lofty, the amiable and the elevated, the winning and the dazzling, the capti- 
vating and the awe-inspiring, such a perfect concentration of all that is exquisite, 
and all that is exalted, such a radiant focus of moral beauty and moral strength, 
such a mirror of everything that is pure and touching, and everything that is noble 
and peerless, that I may as well throw down my pen at once. In prosperous 
circumstances, when her heart was buoyant with hope and elasticity, she was 
one of the gentlest and loveliest beings that Nature ever formed, and you 
would hardly dream of the wells of energy and resolution buried deep within 
her soul. But when the storm arose, and the tempest and whirlwind were in 
their fury, then, the inborn energy of her spirit, sprang forth, upbore her upon 
the rushing tide of affliction, and strewed her rugged pathway with undying 
flowers. Then, she was hers: If, in all the native splendor of her character, with 
every noble faculty of her soul in action, and every dazzling attribute of her 
nature, in full play. Her mind, too, was of that pure, ethereal, and clevated 
nature which is as indiscribable, as it is wonderful and pure. Suffice it to say, 
that it was no barren waste, without a hand to prune it, or ) 


salu 


a drop of cooling 


water to refresh it, but a cultivated garden, rich in the gifts of nature, im- 


proved and refined by art; bearing the richest and rarest fruits, and the most 
delicate and beautiful flowers. Her talents were of a hich order. Nature had 
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been most bountiful, and art had completed her teuches with the most exquis- 


ite finish. Deep and profound study, intense and original thought, had ren- 
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dered her mind no common receptacle of crude and hackneyed ideas, no 
ordinary material, glossed over with a high and false polish, but a mind lofty 
and elevated in its stamp, and bearing a character and impress entirely its own. 

With this view of my Aunt, my reader will not wonder that upon a late 
tour to Connecticut, I turned some miles out of my way, and subjected myself 
to several inconveniences, for the sake of once more meeting her affectionate 
smile, and being cheered by the sound of her fascinating conversation. 

As 1 drew near the village where she resided, nothwithstanding the antici- 
pation of seeing one so dearly loved, again, I began to feel a deep and heavy 
oppression stealing over my mind. Something like a material, and actual bur- 
den seemed to weigh down my spirits; and I longed almost for an opportunity 
and an excuse to return. The reason of this, was, that I had not seen my 
Aunt since the dreadful trials of her youth which I supposed had embittered 
her whole life, and made it a fearful and sickening blank ; and I recoiled from 
the idea of looking upon a face once all smiles and gaiety, and finding it 
deadened by sorrow, and upon a being once all buoyancy and life, and find- 
ing her crushed, and broken down by afiliction. It was a sad thought to me, 
and | strove, as we wound along, amid the most beautiful scenery, to smother 
it by gazing intensely upon the bright pictures which-were flitting past me, 
and now and then, penciling some lovely view, or picturesque outline, upon 
my note book. In this way, I beguiled my time, until we had entered the 
village, and almost reached the little wicket that opened upon a paradise of 
and 


sradual ascent to my Aunt’s cottage, standing in its lone beauty, among thou- 
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trees and flowers, and displayed a little turfed path leading up a long 
sands of green trees, and graceful shrubs, and almost hidden by the redundant 
masses of woodbine which twined and clung around it, leaving only dere and 
there, a white coracr peering out from its rich greea, like a pearl gleaming 
among emeralds, and presenting to the traveller a perfect image of the happiness 
that reigned without a shadow, within. 

As I sprang from my carriage, and almost rushed up the rural pathway, the 
unbroken stillness which reigned around, uninterrupted even, by the sweet 
note of a bird, or the musical hum of a fly, filled me with a foreboding sense 
of some indefinite and fearful evil brooding over that lovely cottage, and des- 
olating its lonely inmate. I ran up the neat stone steps that fronted the door, 
and without waiting to sound its brightly polished knocker, rudely opened it, 
and entered with a sense of resistless impatience and fear, a gracefully fur- 
nished parlor, redolent with the perfume of fragrant flowers, and almost glow - 
ing with the evident happiness of its inmates. I sank into a chair with a 
sick, and faint sensation, for there were strange faces seated round the polish- 
ed work-table, and my Aunt was not there! Four young ladies between the 
ages of eight and seventeen, were busily plying their needles, and earnestly 
engaged in a merry conversation. 1 had entered a door directly behind them, 
and notwithstanding the hurry of impatience in which [ had burst into their 
little parlor, their thoughts were so intensely directed towards some interesting 
theme of discussion, that they had not heard or seen me. I supposed that I 
might have been directed to the wrong domicile, (although darker shadows of 
evil were flitting across my brain) and was about to rise and beg pardon for 


my intrusion, when the eldest young lady laughingly said to her companions, 
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‘Well, we will refer it to Aunt,” and raising her voice, called, in a burst of 
uncontrollable merriment, “Aunt! Aunt Catherine, come here!’’ Hearing no 
answer, she called more loudly, “My dear and loving Aunt! or if you will 
not come at that call, why then, Miss Catherine W.’’ How the name thrill- 
ed to my heart! How it waked up every fibre of joyous emotion within 
me! I sprang to my feet, and had almost intruded into the sanctity of that 
little circle, when the door opened, and there stood, in more than her youthful 
loveliness, her face lighted up with the same soul-like smile that gilded it 
twenty years ago, and her eyes beaming with the same kindling happiness that 
fired them, then, (save that there was a slight, very slight shade of sorrow 
dashing their brilliancy,) my own, my idolized Aunt! How joyously were all 
my fearful anticipations disappointed by witnessing those soul-reviving smiles, 
and that cheerfulness of demeanor! Before she had time to comprehend the un- 
wonted merriment of the laughing girls, or to answer their eager queries, the little 
charmed circle was broken up, the young ladies looking on with an earnest and 
inquiring glance, and my Aunt’s eye suffused with tears, her lip pressed to mine, 
and her arms flung around my neck. When the first gush of emotion was past, 
she turned to the little company, and placing my hand in that of the eldest young 
lady, she said, “‘my dear girls, this is my niece, and E., my love, these are my 
adopted children. Kiss them, and love them as sisters, for they are my best earth- 
ly treasures—the life of my life.” Ididas [ was desired, and for months I haved 
not felt such an uncontrollable gush of perfect happiness, as when [ seated myself 
among those light hearted girls, and felt “ at home”’ in the arms of my lovely Aunt. 
After a cooling and delicate repast, [ retired, fatigued by the length of my journey, 
and overcome by the excess of my brimming happiness, to my chamber, and fell 
into a delicious and unbroken slumber. 

The sun broke dazzilngly into my window, and burst upon my heavy eyes, in 
the morning, and eager to bid good morning to my Aunt, and adopted cousins, I 
hastily threw on my dress, and descended into the parlor. The parlor was deser- 
ted, and I began to think that my friends were notearly risers, when I cast my 
eye out of the window, and saw them, each with a watering pot, or some little 
implement of gardening in her hand, carefully tending their beautiful flowers, 
and dispensing cooling draughts to every inmate of their little garden. 1 ran to 
meet them, and begging for a watering pot that I too might have my share of 
employment, cheerily assisted them in their labors. ° 4s . . » 

The day passed smoothly and delightfully, away, gilded in its flight by our en- 
livening conversation, and our pleasing retrospections of olden times; and twi- 
light, that hour when nature is all poesy, approached. 

My Aunt placed my arm in hers, and invited me to take a ramble around those 
parts of their grounds which | had not seen, and perhaps a sail on the stream that 
glided by their cottage ; for, said she, “the stream is shallow, and we have a little 
boat, which we ourselves propel.’’ After threading the numerous winding walks, 
bordered with rare and fragrant flowers, which intersected the garden, and exam- 
Ining all its natural and artificial beauties, we seated ourselves on a low, green 
bank, overgrown with violets, to recover ourselves from our fatigue—There was 
a pause of some length, and I observed a swelling tear in my Aunt’s eye. She 
saw that I had discovered it, and said, “1 was thinking, my dear E., how many 


changes had come over me since I last saw you. My life has been a chequered 
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one, and you have noted few of its sorrows.” “I know it,” I replied, “ and dear 

Aunt, are you happy now?’ She looked at me with earnestsurprise. “ Happy ! 

do you ask?” and her countenance beamed with an indescribable expression of 
chastened joy, and was irradiated with a resistless gush of love and gratitude 

towards her Creator ; ‘‘ Happy! my dearest niece! Look around you! See this 

paradise upon earth! This sweet village! This delicious river ! My own, my idol- 

ized children! My beautiful cottage! These quiet, and cultivated grounds! My 

books; my flowers; my paintings; my music; my social walks; my delightful 

cares ; my dear, dear friends, gilding every hour of my existence by their untir- 

ing kindness! My outward religious privileges, and my inward religious pleas- 
ures! And more than all, the proud and joyful pleasure arising from a subdued 
spirit, and a conquered heart; (and her eye filled again, and her lip quivered) and 
do not, oh, do not ask again if I am happy! Tell me, if I should not be a wretch 
unfit to walk God’s earth, if I were not happy.’’ Again there was a pause. Her 
eyes were elevated to heaven, and tears were repressing her utterance, while I 
was in vain endeavoring to choke the emotions of mingled pleasure and pain 
which struggled within me. At length with a sudden effort, I conquered the 
contending powers of my soul, and said, “ Dearest Aunt, you were speaking of 
the changes of your life. You know I was absent when your heaviest trials came 
over you, and at such a distance as | was, heard but an imperfect and broken ac- 
count of them. I long to hear them from your own lips, and you must indulge 
me in the recital.” “I will, E.,” she replied, dashing the tears from her eye, 
and with a beautiful energy, composing her agitated features. . ‘1 have never dared 
make the effort, even to tell the tale to my own dear children; but schooled as 
my heart has been, I trust it will not be very painful, now.” I never saw Aunt 
C. look more beautiful than she did at that moment. The trace of agitating emo- 
tions which she had just endeavored to suppress, not quite dispelled from her 
countenance, but chastened and subdued into a tender and impressive softness, 
and that softness mingled with a holy happiness, and gratitude, and that gratitude 
glowing in every feature, and firing every glance ; she seemed more like a de- 
scended spirit from heaven, than like a dweller upon earth, and a partaker of its 
frailties. Having never possessed any actual beauty of feature, the wane of her 
youth had rather increased than diminished her loveliness. It is true that a few 
wrinkles played upon her brow, and a gray hair struggled out now and then from 
under her muslincap. It is true that a visible shade of sorrow dashed the splen- 
dor of her countenance, and subdued the buoyancy of her smile. But the con- 
trast of the sorrowful, and the happy, the pensive, and the glad, only added a 
beautifully chastened and mysterious lustre to her beaming features, and touched 
your soul with tenderness, while it kindled it with admiration. Her eye, that 
wonderful, wonderful index of her spotless soul, was undimmed. The same 
quietness characterized it in unagitated moments, and the same changing, 
burning brilliancy in excitement. Her gentle and winning manners, too, were 
the same. Sweet, graceful, and affable, fascinating, charming and captivating as 
in her earliest, happiest youth ; she wound as mysterious a spell about you as 
then, bound you as fondly and sweetly to herself, and by touching the latent cords 
of your sympathetic feeling, actually charmed and interested you more. 
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INDEPENDENCE OF CHARACTER. 


After a momentary pause as if to nerve herself for the coming conflict, she 
commenced, in a faltering voice, the recital I had requested of her. 





Dear reader, we dislike to interrupt you, but really you must wait till our next 
number appears, before you can have “ Aunt Catharine’s story.”’ Ep. 





{For the Portland Magazine.) 


THE FORSAKEN. 


BY R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, LL. D. 


How beauteous !—in her happier hours, 
Ere the deceiver came 

With silvery words of feigned love, 
And looks of passion-flame ! 

A heart more pure—a form more fair 
Hath rarely gladdened Earth,— 

A breathing shrine of trusting love, 
A living ray of mirth! 


But now—the lustre of her eye 
Less darkly bright appears ; 
Sorrow is throned upon her brow, 
Her charms are dimmed by tears; 
Yet, spells more sweet, more holy, flash— 
Like star-light thro’ the gloom— 
As if her soaring spirit nursed 
High hopes beyond the tomb. 


She seems, in her pale beauty’s sheen, 
Less earthly, day by day— 

More spirit-like, etherial, pure,— 
Fading, like dreams, away ; 

Most beautiful in her decline— 
What flower is born to live ?>— 

Yet, still, while Nature throbs, she breathes 
The one prayer—to forgive ! 


Liverpool, (England,) July, 1835. 
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ESSAY ON INDEPENDENCE OF CHARACTER. 


Ir will be our endeavor in the remarks we may offer to explain 
and illustrate the true nature and the proper foundation of true In- 
dependence of Character, and to point out some of the mistakes 


which are sometimes made in regard to it. 
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I. And first we ask what is the true nature and the proper foun- 
dation of real Independence of Character? In answer to this 
enquiry it is important to remark that there are some things of 
which we cannot be entirely independent. We cannot be entirely 
independent of truth in regard to our opinions, nor of duty in regard 
to our conduct. In regard to opinions we are so constituted that 
when a proposition is presented to the mind, and the evidence for 
and against it has been examined, that proposition appears to be 
either true or false. This appearance may correspond with reality 
or not. It may depend on the degree of evidence presented, or on 
the peculiar state of mind in which the evidence is examined. But 
on whatever it may depend, and whether it correspond with reality 
or not it commands either our assent or our dissent. And the decis- 
ion we make is entirely above and beyond the control of the will. 
We must, whether we will or not, believe that two and two make 
four. We cannot how much-soever we desire it convince ourselves 
that two and two make five. In such cases it is in vain to talk of 
being independent of these decisions of the mind. They are form- 
ed in accordance with the laws of our nature, and as long as our 
natures remain the same we must submit to them and abide by 
them. 

It is in some degree the same in regard to a proposition in morals 
or a doctrine of religion. We may sincerely wish to believe that a 
certain doctrine is true. We may think that it would promote our 
temporal and eternal happiness to embrace it with a living faith. 
Still, if that doctrine after a full and fair examination of the evi- 
dence appears to the eye of our minds to be false, we cannot 
embrace it. Our wishes, hopes and fears may greatly affect our 
mind in regard to the reception of evidence, but they cannot render 
it independent of the convictions of truth. We do not say that 
our convictions will always be in accordance with the truth. But 
we do say that they will always be in accordance with what appears 
to the mind to be truth. And we say still further that as long as 
these convictions are forced upon the mind bythe evidence present- 
ed, we must abide by them. There are but two ways of getting 
rid of them, and those are either to present more and different evi- 
denee—or to produce a change in the feelings with which that evi- 
dence is examined. 

Again, in regard to conduct, we cannot be independent of duty. 
For duty is imposed upon us by obligations arising from the na- 
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tures given to us and the relations which we sustain, and consequent- 
ly unless we can rid ourselves of these natures we cannot escape the 
obligations of duty. Let us illustrate. You are a mother and as 
such you sustain a certain relation to the child of your affection. 
From that relation results the obligation to perform towards your 
child certain duties. hose duties will derive their peculiar char- 
acter from the nature which yo 


. 


u have received at the hands of God, 


from the circumstance that you have been created an intellectual 


“ 
and moral being. As long then as this nature and this relation re- 
main the same—as long as you retain the exercise of your mental 
powers, moral impulses and social affections, and continue to sustain 
the relation of mother, so long it is in vain to talk of being inde- 
pendent of the duties that devolve upon a mother. Nothing but 
your loss of the power to perform those duties or the death of your 
child can release you from your obligations. You may perhaps come 
out boldly and say that mankind have been in a mistake upon this 
subject—that their notions are all mere whims, and that you will 
shew yourself independent by paying no regard to them. You 
may say that no other affection is to be cherished—and no other 
duties to be performed towards the helpless being to whom you 
have been instrumental in giving birth, than towards the veriest 
stranger you meet or than towards the brute that has become your 
pet. In this way you may talk. In this way you may attempt to 
act. But you cannot carry your principles into practice. There 
will be a voice from within, soft indeed as the gentlest whisper, 
but all powerful to restrain you. There wil! be a voice from with- 
out breaking from all around you, like the roar of mighty waters, 
with a force that cannot be resisted. There will be a soul penetra- 
ting and an awe-striking voice though it be a voice of love from 
that being whose eye is ever upon you, a voice that will teach you 
that it is in vain to think of being independent of your duty. No. 
Of these things, truth in regard to opinions, and duty in regard to 
conduct, we cannot be independent. 

The question returns, what is the true nature and proper founda- 
tion of real independence of character. Our answer is this. The 
true nature of real independence of character is a sacred, an inviola- 
ble and conscientious regard to truth and to duty. Its proper foun- 
dation is in deeply seated, firmly fixed and all-pervading principle. 


We may not be independent of truth. But we may and we ought 
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to be independent of every influence which might prevent the dis- 
covery of truth. We may not be independent of duty. But we may 
and we ought to be independent of every influence, which would 
draw us aside from the path of duty. And surely there are sources 
of danger every where around us. Let us notice some of them in 
order to understand more fully the operations and influence of true 
independence of character. 

1. We may be prevented from discovering truth or turned aside 
from the path of duty by the undue influence of those who differ 
from us in practice or are opposed to us in opinion. The danger 
here is not that we shall be led to embrace their opinions or adopt 
their practices. It is, that under the influence of our prejudices 
against them we shall be unfitted for impartial examination—and 
shall be driven to the opposite extreme. For example, we may 
have become warmly attached to some religious or political party, 
and strongly prejudiced against all that is opposed to us in religion 
or politics. .Every opinion, which those opposed to us may embrace, 
is from that very circumstance, considered as strongly tinctured with 
error—and we think ourselves perfectly safe—perfectly sure of the 
truth, if, even without examination, we reject that opinion and go 
to the opposite extreme. Is a book put into our hands written bya 
member of an opposite party ? We may read the book, but we are 
in danger of doing it with the veil of prejudice upon our minds. 
We shall read with the strong expectation of finding much that is 
objectionable. This expectation may be natural—but we should 
guard against its undue influence, lest we see faults where otherwise 
we should not have discovered them. For we all know that a book 
is read with far different feelings, and a far different judgment pass- 
ed upon its contents when the author and especially the party to 
which he belonged are unknown, from what would have been the 
case had it been known that he was a member of an opposite party. 
The same words and sentences and paragraphs, which, while the 
author is unknown, are thought to be filled with patriotism or piety, 
change their appearance at once upon the mention of his name, and 
become treasonable or heretical. In this way we are unfitted by 
our prejudices for impartial examination. And the same is the 
case in regard to conduct. If those who are opposed to us in reli- 
gion or politics, contend strenuously for or against any course of 
conduct, we are inclined to contend strenuously for or against the 
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opposite course. You perceive therefore that we are in danger of 
being prevented from discovering truth or turned aside from the path 
of duty by the undue influence of our prejudices against those who 
differ from and are opposed to us. This undue influence the truly 
independent man will carefully guard against. He will seek for 
truth with a mind unbiassed by prejudice and will embrace it where- 
ever he may find it. He will follow duty wherever it may lead 
him, whether in company with the members of his own or with 
those of an opposite party. 

2. Again, there is an undue influence arising from the party with 
which we are connected and the friends*with whom we associate. 
We connect ourselves with certain religious and political parties, 
because in most important particulars we agree with them in opinion. 
Still in many things we have our individual preferences. And it 
is our intention not to sacrifice individual freedom of thought upon 
the altar of party union. Yet such is the imperceptible influence 
of party sympathy that before we are aware of it we find ourselves 
approving simply because the party approves. It may be that the 
party with which we are connected, have followed out their origi- 
nal principles to dangerous conclusions, or have changed their posi- 
tion and embraced new views, views too in which we cannot coin- 
cide with them. Or it may be that in their practices they have 
departed from what we believe to be a correct course of conduct. 
At first our feelings prompt us to speak out—to separate ourselves 
from our party—to act in individual independence. But we are 
checked by our unwillingness to forfeit the approbation of our asso- 
ciates. Nor can we examine and judge, in order to determine upon 
the course which it is proper for us to pursue, without an undue bias 
in favor of the principles and practices of our party, without at least 
a wish and a strong wish too, to find all things fair and proper. 
Here too you perceive we are in danger of being led astray from 
truth and diverted from the path of duty. Against this undue influ- 
ence the truly independent man will ever carefully guard. He will 
seek for truth and he will follow duty even though they should lead 
him into courses widely diverging from those pursued by his party. 


[To be continued. ] 
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LAYS OF THE HEART. 


NO. 1—THE PROPHECY. 





BY ISAAC C. PRAY, JUN. 


Bryonp the far and deepning blue 
Of Times’ horizon—gaze ; 

How fast the veil ascends—its hue 
How lost in Hope’s sun-blaze! 

There shines a paradise all new, 
Whose streams and bowers amaze. 


O glorious life! That distant shore 
Hides Music just beyond ; 

The home of Joy is evermore— 
There waves Enchantment’s wand ; 

Inviting fountains, rich streams pour, 
And Love’s eyes beam—how fond! 


A train of damsels dance along, 
Buds flower beneath their feet— 

Each word a note—each voice a song— 
They trip like fairies fleet, 

While chrystal lakes reflect the throng, 
And bowers its strains repeat. 


’Tis Pleasure’s train—and Love’s own hand; 
There Life breathes evermore ; 

There’s rest, O Pilgrim, while that band 
Shall dance thy path before— 

And thou shalt court the breezes bland 
Whose fragrance fills that shore. 





{Forthe Portland Magazine.] 





CHARACTER OF THE AGE.—ARTICLE 1. 


WE have seen enough of this world of ours to make us unwilling 
to live our life over again, heaven knows; but we should be glad to 
revisit the earth at some future period for the purpose of marking 
the events which are now in a course of developement. And who 
shall say that this will not be the happy privilege of disembodied 
spirits? Oh that we could believe in such a doctrine! what an inter- 
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est would it impart to this life as well as the next! We toil through 
a painful series of means and measures to secure a hold upon this 
earthly ball,—connect our interests, and sympathies with our neigh- 
bors and friends—establish our children about us and begin to en- 
twine our affections with theirs;—we build us up a beautiful temple 
of the best materials of domestic and social happiness, and lo! death 
plucks the key-stone from our habitation and our fond hopes, de- 
sires, affections, plans of usefulness, schemes of benevolence, loving 
hearts, fond wives, brothers, children, all, all are crushed forever! 

Our design is, in the present and some future articles to give our 
readers our opinion upon some of the most important and character- 
istic features of the present age. We shall commence with its reli- 
gious aspect, and conclude this view in the next number. Our re- 
marks on some of the other most prominent features of the times 
will appear in the successive numbers of this periodical. 

The religious aspect of the age is becoming much more favorable 
in regard to the attitude of the several religious denominations to- 
wards each other. In some parts of the country, it is true, the min- 
isters and people of the several denominations still appear in their 
panoply of warfare, with their weapons, burnished and ready to flash 
in the sun at the least provocation forbattle ; but in places where the 
day-light of civilization has broken in, religious asperities have soft- 
ened down, instruments of spiritual war have been hung one after 
another for the last time upon the wall, to serve henceforth only 
as mementos of past folly, ignorance, intolerance and diabolism. 
—The long winter of intolerance and persecution is drawing 
to a close—the ices of the moral world are fast melting away be- 
neath the sun of unclouded truth—the great fountains of liberality 
are broken up—the light is shining about men’s feet, the scales are 
falling from their eyes, and they begin to see one another not as en- 
emies, but as brethren of the same flesh, interests, hopes,—the same 
‘longing after immortality,” the same God to worship and the same 
need and hope of pardon and eternal rest. 

Nothing seems more to have been instrumental in effecting this 
blessed union among men in what respects their common spiritual 
wants, than the rapid multiplication and diffusion of the means of 
an extensive education among all classes of persons. It may not 
be evident to all, but it is nevertheless true, that till within the last 
few years the nature of intellectual discipline has not been such as 
to open in the mind a single well-spring of generous, expansive 
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and ali-embracing thought. Adhering strictly to the old routine of 
things, sons have been educated in the creeds of their fathers and 
have handed them down with sacred fidelity to their children, with- 
out examining for a moment their claims to unreserved respect. 
But improved systems of education have taken the mind out upon 
a new track—or rather it has given ‘o it, instead of a rectilineal, a 
spherical expansion, pressing with equal force in all directions. It 
has thrown aside the awkward instrument of its forefathers which 
could point to but a limited portion of the moral skies, and mount- 
ed an improved telescope upon a ball and socket or universal joint 
which commands a view of every point of the heavens. 

A truely liberal education has been confined, till within a quarter 


of 


a century, toa very few’of the male sex; a large proportion of 
these becoming professional men, their education has served only to 
perpetuate the animosities which existed at the time of their com- 
ing into the office of the ministry. For when the people are un- 
informed, the religious teacher is obliged to subserve their prejudices 
or not serve at all. But now it is beginning to be different. The 
people are calling for more and more liberal, noble and expansive 
views on all subjects. The numerous academies and high schools 
which are established throughout the country have become instru- 
mental of opening fresh sources of generous and charitable views. 
The fallow ground of the human mind has been broken up and the 
lurking places of obstinate prejudices have been looked into—the 
axe has been laid at the root of antiquated and deep rooted errors 
in opinion—the great objects of spiritual welfare have been brought 
into the strong light of sound philosophy—men are more anxious 
in searching after the truth, however it may clash with their previ- 
ous notions, than in confirming themselves in the dogmas of their 
own sect, right or wrong.—The whole religious world is now in a 
transition state. Men are not satisfied with resting their religious 
concerns upon the dictum of any one party or sect; but regarding the 
matter as of individual concernment, they apply themselves to it with 
a zeal which is correspondent to its unspeakable importance and to 
their increaseed information. The pastors of the several religious de- 
nominations begin to find that they have quite a different kind of duty 
to perform than was that of their predecessors in the ministry. No 
matter what may have been the platform on which they were in- 
ducted into office. Their preaching must adapt itself to the mental 
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developement of their hearers ; for it is they who are, for the future, 
to give a character to the religion they profess and not he. Every 
new seminary that is opened—every fresh step taken in the study of 
natural, moral and intellectual philosophy, gives a new aspect to 
the religious interests of mankind, not indeed changing its essential 
importance, but magnifying it, raising it from the shade of worth- 
less objects, shuffling off the vile heir-loom incumbrances of anti- 
quated formalities, exchanging the larva for the caterpillar and the 
caterpillar for the chrysalisand this for that unshackled existence 
which sports in the pure air of heaven to which religion would fain 
exalt us all. 

If there are any who would wish to preserve religious denomi- 
nations in the same attitude to each other which they have hitherto 
maintained, the first thing they have to do is to demolish all schools 
and academies—burn up the text-books in moral and mental philos- 
ophy—drop the portcullises of the various religious denomina- 
tions and draw the dark curtain of ignorance around their res- 
pective altars. For if the work of education goes on for the 
next quarter century as it has for the last, the old temples of bigot- 
ry must tremble to their foundations. There is no non-conductor 
for the intellectual fluid. Nor is there any limit to its striking dis- 
tance. The electric spark of enlightened public opinion will leave 
undemolished no object which may be thrown across its path. The 
strong holds of illiberal, ascetic, monkish delusion it will not spare. 
But crash upon crash shall be heard of partition walls which have 
long made enemies of men, till the whole earth shall worship at the 
same altar, and offer their incense to that true and living God whom, 
as in the days of Paul, but too many now ignorantly worship. 

A change which more than any other is to characterize the pres- 
ent day, is that which is taking place in forms of religion. This 
change does not appear so evident at first to an uninquiring mind, but 
it will be found on examination to have already made rapid strides. 
We have had an eye upon this important subject for the last ten 
years, and are prepared to say that there is no one in which the pro- 
gress of change for the better has been more gradual and sure. It 
has already acquired a momentum which defies all opposition. It 
goes forward with the impetuosity of the whirlwind—the old castles 
of sectarian bigotry are taken up from their deep anchored moorings 
and tossed in the wind like the gossamer and the sear autumnal 
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leaf. The temples of dark and gloomy superstition, of ascetic exclu- 
sionists, of uncharitableness, have been unroofed by the gust of pub- 
lic opinion and the noon day sun of our moral skies is pouring in 
upon their worshippers the golden radiance of liberal truth, broth- 
erly love and universal charity. 

The religious aspect of our age is already considerably modified, 
and in a few years will be much more so, by the Sunday School. 
But a few years ago, and the circle of religious thought among 
young people was swept by a comparatively insignificant radius. 
They were confined to the narrow sphere of what could be collected 
from the sermon of their respective pastors,—not at all times the most 
suitable to convey instruction either to the old or the young,—or to the 
occasional reading of the Bible without note orcomment. And many 
of us can recollect that such means were ill adapted to bend the young 
mind upon a subjeet which needs more helps, more familiar explan- 
ation and colloquial illustration than any other in the whole cata- 
logue of human sciences. The Bible is the greatest of all studies, 
even for the full grown scholar, who can summon to his aid all the 
auxiliaries of antecedent and present generations,—all the collateral 
circumstances of the several periods in which the respective por- 
tions of the scripture were written,—all the lights which can be made 
to beam upon an obscure passage from the departments of natural, 
civil and ecclesiastical history, from the science of mind and the 
learned notes and researches of the wisest and best men of every age. 
It should not seem strange, therefore, that young people, whose sen- 
ses are wholly engrossed by the bewitching variety of this charming 
world,—no less adapted to enchant, than they to be enchanted,— 
should have grown up with less knowledge of the true spirit of the 
Bible, than of almost every thing else. 

But such is not the case with the young people of the present age. 
By the aid of the Sabbath School institution, many may be said to 
have become better acquainted with spiritual truths than were some 
of the divines even of fifty years ago. We mean to speak of the un- 
derstanding merely ; for we are by no means prepared to say that all 
who have received the advantages of these schools are, properly 
speaking, more religious than were their fathers at their age who 
never received this species of religious training. We find among 
our most dissolute and wicked, some who have most distinguished 

themselves, intellectually, around the Sabbath School altars; and 
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when we make allowances for the increase of numbers upon by-gone 
ages, we cannot but suspect that the number of pious and exemplary 
youths is not greater now than it was then. We probably deceive 
ourselves on this subject, by mistaking appearances of effecting a good 
object for the actual accomplishment or realization of it. We may 
be mistaken, and hope we are. But if we are right, then this want 
of increase of youthful piety in the direct ratio of the multplication 
of religious means, must be attributed to the probable fact that Sab- 
bath School efforts partake too much of mere human learning, of 
intellectual acquirement, multiplying of ideas and relations among 
them, sheer accumulation of facts in respect to the Holy Scriptures, 
which minister gratification to mental curiosity and thirst for knowl- 
edge ; in short, which “ play round the head, but come not near the 
heart.’? That this is or might be the case, seems to us the more 
likely, as the Sabbath School is beginning to assume the character 
of our secular seminarian exercises, and, in some cases, to approxi- 
mate so closely to the school exercises in arithmetic and geometry, 
natural history and physics, mental and moral philosophy, as to act- 
ually blend the nominal religious lessons of the sanctuary with the 
heartless performances of a common school room. This is a point 
of view upon this great topic which every friend of religious teach- 
ing should seriously consider. If the attractive collateral aids 
which are studied in our Sabbath Schools are to draw off the mind 
from the religious object of the institution and confound it with the 
common seminaries of mere worldly knowledge,—making the Bible 
nothing but a dry text-book in comparison with many other books 
which are used with it, and which must receive more attention from 
children because expressly written to meet their curiosity and taste, 
why then we must say that the good book stands but a poor chance 
to receive even that degree of attention which was bestowed upon 
it before Robert Rakes first brought his Sunday School class around 
him. 

It is true that the Bible is in a way to be better understood, in- 
tellectually, we mean; but that it is in the way of receiving that 
devotional perusal which is the only one that can profit us as beings 
preparing for another world, we most sincerely doubt, And what 
is our reason for believing the Bible is getting to be read less and 
less frequently every day, and with less condensed, undivided devo- 
tional spirit? You shall have it. The first and principal cause ex- 





THE CHOICE OF WINGS. Q9 


ists in the Sabbath School itself, that strong feature of the character 
of the age, that very institution which the friends of the Sabbath 
had hoped would be instrumental of securing a more faithful atten- 
tion to the blessed chart of our salvation. And what is the cause 
which is diverting the mind from it? It is the character of the 


books which compose the Sunday School library. F. 
[Concluded in next No.] 
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THE CHOICE OF WINGS. 
BY W. CUTTER. 

‘¢O for a draft from my own mountain brook,’’ cried Ellen, as they turned an 
angle of the hill, and saw, glittering and flashing before them, one of those beauti- 
ful streams, that leap from every cliff, and gladden every ravine, of these moun- 
tains. 

“ Give me a pair of wings,” said her gallant companion, “and I will fill you a 
goblet at its very source.” 


Take the gossamer’s wing, and flutter away, 
And climb to the fountain up, 
And I'll pledge thee a gay and a cloudless day 


In the dew of the sparkling cup. 


Would the gossamer’s wing sustain the flight, 
So perilous and so far— 

Beyond, beyond those giddy heights, 
Where the eagles, eyries are ?-— 


Then take the eagle’s and soar, proud one, 
To the source of those waters bright, 

And I'll pledge thee, when thy task is done 
A throne on the eyrie height. 


Can feeble man that pinion spread, 
To bid it soar on high ? 

And who shall dare his domains to tread, 
And the king of birds defy ? 


The gossamer’s wing is light and frail— 
The eagle’s thou canst not sway— 
Then borrow the Dove’s— ‘twill suit thee well— 


And haste to thy task away. 


Aye, that’s for me—the wing of a dove— 
It’s gentle, and it’s strong— 

And it never tires on an errand of love, 

Though the way be high and long. 
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The following letier from a bereaved father breathes so sweetly of the holy feelmg of paternity, and so mournfully speak 


the bereavement of a widowed heart, that we hope the writer will excuse us for publishing it here. Much cause of gratitude 


has he who can feel the heart, lacerated by the death of a wife, bound up and again made strong by the thousand invisible 
threads of parental love, Ed. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 


Hatiowet, March 3d, 1835. 
A FATHER’S LETTER. 


I received yesterday the port-folio and your letters. [am grieved to hear that 
my darling J, has takena cold. How gladly would 1 bear in my own person, 
beiore leaving this world, all the evils which, in the course of Providence, are des- 
tined to fall upon her. Poor innocent creature, like all children, how is it possible 
not to love her. What object more suitable to draw forth the heart’s best affection. 
She is and shall be my cherished one till death. I believe there is no better way 
of pleasing my Creator than by loving the helpless creatures he has committed to 
my care. I ought to be thankful that | have an occasion of cultivating an affec- 
tion which cannot be suspected of originating in selfish motives. I love her as 
the image of her beloved mother, who was herself the personification of all that is 
amiable and good. I pity sincerely those who have not such a charming inheri- 
tance to entwine their affections about, and who are obliged to resort to the busy 
and unhallowed scenes of revelry and dissipation for a violent or noisy pleasure, 
which endures but for a moment, and is followed by quenchless remorse. If I am 
thankful for any thing, it is that in this otherwise dreary world, 1 have now, at 
least, an angel on my right hand and on my left. I feel that [am safer as well 
as happier in their presence. It seems to me that my sleeping hours are sweeter, 
my waking moments more cheerful and useful, when accompanied by my harm- 
less babes. 1 know not if all parents have the same love for their offspring ; 
though it is to be presumed they have, and some, perhaps, have much more than 
myself; but ifall have half so much, then, assuredly, this is a happier world for 
fathers and mothers than the uninitiated can possibly dream of. Those who are 
roving in quest of pleasure ,—retiring for the sake of rest,—immured for the cause 
of devotion, or whirled in the mart of commerce for the purpose of gain, are 
strangers to the Elysian felicities of that father whose wealth is his children, and 
whose heaven on earth is their comfortable home. I have heard much of the hap- 
piness of being born again. I know not the joys of the spiritual birth ; but if they 
are’as much superior to the happiness flowing from the presence of innocent cop- 
jes of ourselves, as the spiritual and heavenly is above the material and earthly ; 
then, indeed, tongue hath not expressed, nor heart conceived of, the ecstacy of 
one that is born again. 1 very distinctly remember the instantaneous change that 
came over me the moment it was announced that a child was born which I might 


call mine. My affection for my wife became stronger than death, and the new- 
born added another string to the marriage lyre. Every circumstance of life struck 
new music from its cords, and the once adverse breezes of moral being, now awa- 
kened the magic harmonies of the Molian harp. But alas! little did I dream that 
this charm would so soon be broken—that my skies would be hung with mourning 
and my sun go down atnoon. Suddenly she, who, I had fondly hoped, would 
complete with me the cycle of human life, and, like a guiding star, direct me to a 
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haven of rest, was withdrawn from my view, leaving me a compassless mariner 
on the ocean of life. But thanks to heaven for the gift of my darling babes, my 
morning and evening stars, whose light is beaming in its youthful glory fresh 
from the throne of God. Oh may this light conduct me to its cloudless source. 
May it connect heaven with earth, and shine unobcsured over the grave of an af- 
fectionate father. 


Respectfully, --——. 





[Forthe Portland Magazine.] 


THE JUVENILE CONCERT. 


WE attended recently the first Juvenile Concert given by the Musical Acade- 
my in this city. We presume we speak the sentiment of every one present when 
we say that never was an audience in this city more gratified at any exhibition 
than atthis. During the performance we cast our eye around upon the audience 
to see if the thing took with them as with us. And how easy was it to discover 
who were parents on this occasion! The tear of indescribable emotion glistened 
in theireye. We doubt not that all were gratified; but who can describe the 
throbbing emotions of parents in seeing the children in whom their hearts are 
bound up and for whom they would sacrifice all they are or hope to be,—taking a 
part in that divine exercise which is so well adapted to soothe the passions, to 
discipline and attune the heart, and train their young affections for the praises of 
the good Being who has endowed them with such capacities for happiness? 
There was a time when we could not feel as we do now on all that respects chil- 
dren. But now that we have before us, thank God, the looking glass of our own 
youth—now that we can review the several steps of our own existence by watch- 
ing the progress of our darling babes, we feel an interest in the concerns of these 
young, fresh, lovely buds of forthcoming manhood which makes us tremblingly 
alive to whatever is calculated to increasse their innocent joys,—improve their 
moral susceptibilities, or gradually prepare them for their future welfare, whether 
in this world or in the next. What an amount of good do we leave unaccomplish- 
ed by our inattention to the education to our children? How easy would it be 
for us by a judicious system of moral means, to effect such a change in their 
character as would infinitely multiply their happiness and ours, and make them 
to unfold to our view, with the progress of years, those moral and intellectual 
qualities which, to the parent’s eye, beam with a richer splendor than all the gems 
of Goleonda and Peru ! 

But we are running mad, as all are apt to when on the subject of their children. 
Let us come to the concert. Three hundred and fifty children singing for two 
hours in a style that would not discredit some of the oldest of our vocalists! 
Think of that, and thank heaven for the establishment of our Academy of music. 
We attended with the expectation that one half hour would be the extent of endu- 
rance we could submit to, but we forgot to look at the clock, our attention being 
absorbed by the clear and distinct articulation, the accuracy of intonation, and the 


excellent order which so praiseworthily distinguished the multitude of young an- 
gels. 





ne meee, ties s ce ee ee 





—— AS 





32 THE BOSTON PEARL. 


The distinct pronunciation of these youthful performers is worthy of all praise 
and deserving the imitation of nearly all we have ever heard who perform in our 
churches. We think we never heard a more perfect musical enunciation than that 
which characterized the performance from the beginning toend. This feature of 
the school, with others exhibited by the pupils in their exercise on the musical 
scale between the first and second parts of the performances, does the highest 
credit to their teacher, and must greatly increase the willingness of parents to en- 
trust their children to his care. There is every evidence of his having most faith- 
fully discharged his duty. 

And now what shall our citizens do for this excellent institution? Shall it go 
on and prosper or shall it sink for want of support? Shall an attempt to improve 
the moral character—to form a taste for that lovely art which cheers so many sad 
hours, enlivens the family circle, awakens the heart's best emotions and feeds the 
flame of devotion on the altars of the great congregation, not be fully sustained 
by achristian community? It cannot be. It must be seconed by every affection- 
ate parent. 

Let none be slack to aid in the cause, on the ground that it is an experiment, 
and may not suceeed. The experiment has been tried in other countries, from 
which we should hardly be willing to receive models for imitation in all depart- 
ments of education, but from which we must take them or remain behind the age. 
Prussia and Germany generally have set us an example in physical, moral and 
intellectual discipline which we should do well to imitate. Vocal music is re- 
quired to be taught in every school from the highest to the lowest, as a necessary 
branch of education and as lending a powerful aid in the formation of devotional 
feelings and in the general moral culture of the young. Let us not, for heaven's 
sake, allow arbitrary governments to outstrip usin any thing that relates to the 
culture of the heart or head of the rising generation. F. 





Tuer Peart.—Boston.—Isaac C. Pray. We doubt if this paper which has 
now entered upon its third year, is properly appreciated, although we hear it 
mentioned far and wide with respect and pleasure. It is, in fact, so much better 
than multitudes, which have been more loudly puffed, and so much better than 
two or three whieh liave attained a very undeserved share of patronage, consid- 
ering their ¢it/es and pretensions, that we are somewhat unwilling to see it classed 
with them. The Peart deserves encouragement. It promises much. It performs 
more. It is beautifully printed, full of original matter, and but three dollars a 
year! Need we say another word? Must we bespeak the favor of the good- 
natured public in a more round-about way, after having said so much, and so di- 
rectly ?. Ifso, take up two or three late numbers of the Pearl—hap-hazard—and 
judge for yourselves ; and then allow us to ask you—Is not the Editor a man of 
genius—aad his contributors, fine fellows to a man ?—including ourself? Show 


us a living creature with the heart to contradict us, “a pen! he shall live for it!” 


When the readers of the Portland Magazine are informed that the Editor has 
been laboring all this month, under a severe indisposition, from which she is but 


now recovering, they will not refuse a reasonable indulgence for any errors that 
may have occurred in this number, nor regard the omission of the usual Eprrorrar 
Novices, as very inexcusable, we hope. This we take the liberty of saying for 
her—just to fill up the page. N. 











